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PREFACE. 



The Lectures, of which Outlines are here presented, have 
been prepared in obedience to the spirit of a Resolution of the 
University Senate, which provides for Lectures on various 
subjects by members of the Faculty of Literature, Science and 
the Arts. 

While the Lectures have been written with constant ref- 
erence to the wants of the Senior and Junior Classes of the 
Undergraduate Department, it is hoped that they may not be 
without value to such members of the other Departments as 
may have time and inclination for historical study. 

To be of the highest value the lectures must be accom- 
panied with work on the part of the student — work not only 
in taking notes during each lecture, but in reviewing after it. 
For the purpose of assisting in this work of noting and review- 
ing these Outlines have been prepared. 

\^» J^* A.* 

University of Michigan, Nov. i, 1870. 
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OUTLINES 

OF 

LECTURES ON HISTORY. 



I. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 



I. THE HISTORICAL SPIRIT OF THIS AGE. 

I. Prominence of historical studies in this century compared with 
the same in the last. 

3. Reaction against the Philosophical Theories on which much of 
the French Revolution was based. (Guizof s Remark.) 

3. Better understanding of the value of experience, and of the 
value of theory. 

4. Special value of historical studies to American students. 

n. CERTAIN WARNINGS THAT COME TO US. 

I. From Historians. (Macaulay's Letter to Randall.) 
3. From our large cities. (American apology for New York cor- 
ruption.) 

3. From History. (True Cause of the Roman Downfall.) 

III. CERTAIN ERRORS THAT PREVAIL AMONG US. 

1. That our only need is a high plane of morals and intelligence. 

2. Mania for getting into life's work before the necessary prepa- 
ration is complete. 

IV. BEST EXAMPLE OF WHAT TRAINING WILL DO. 

1. Early History of Prussia. 

2. Fundamental Idea of Prussian Institutions. 

4. Results as seen in the present war. 

4. What then is Prussian Training? 

5. General Results in Peace as well as in War. 

V. BEST EXAMPLE OF WHAT THE WANT OF IT WILL DO. 

1. Decline of French Schools from 1789 to 1848, shown by refer-^ 
ence to the Report of the French Minister of Public Instruction. 
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4 LECTURES ON HISTORY. 

3. ReBulto illuBtrated by a saying of Dr. Chalmers. 

3. Influence of resulting ignorance, as illustrated by the popu- 
larity of Philip II. and of Nero. 

4. Consequent Napolenic policy of Compression and Mendacity ; 
(Vie et Correspondance de Comte Louis de Narbonne par Villemain.) 

5. Double Results — Lessons of History unlearned and unwritten. , 

6. Painful consequences historically considered. Political Ex- ! 
periments. Political Spasms. Bonapartism. Its Temporary Success. ' 
Its Ultimate Failure. 

VI. LESSONS. 

I. Errors to be avoided. National Pride. (China, France.) 
Sham Scholarship. 

a. Examples to be imitated. True Sphere of History. 
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LECTURSS OK HISTORY, 

n. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 



Peculiar needs of American students in History. Adaptation of 
English History to these needs. Purpose in the Present Lecture. 
Four Periods of English History 

I. THE PERIOD OF CHAOS. 

1. Composite Character of English Nationality. 

2. Probable Influence of these Various Elements. 

3. Real Condition of England before the Conquest. Views of 
Thierry and Freeman. 

II. THE PERIOD OF CENTRALIZATION. 

I. Disintegrated Condition of the Continental Nations in the 
Eleventh Century and its Cause. 

a. General Purpose of William the Conqueror. 

3. His Methods and his Successes. 

4. Macaulay's Remark as to the Effect of this Policy. 

5. The Grand Result as seen in the Practical Alliance of Nobility 
and People. 

m. THE PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION. 

I. Formal Acknowledgment of Popular Rights in Magna Charta, 

3. Royal Adversity made conducive to Popular Liberty. 

3. The First Summons of Popular Representatives. 

4. Real Strength of the People in the Reign of Edward III. 

5. Completed Frame- Work of the English Constitution. 

6. Slow Development of Ideas — Slow Progress of Liberty. 

7. Rights Recognized — Rights Enjojred. 

IV. THE PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT. 

1. Emancipation of Thought in the Sixteenth Century. 

2. The Reformation in England. Its Small Direct Influence on 
Liberty. Its Great Indirect Influence. 

3. Attempt of the Stuarts to transplant a foreign Idea. 

4. Political Notions in England compared with the same in France 
3. The two First Revolutions and the two Second Revolutions 

compared and contrasted. . 

6. The Results. English Declaration of Rights (1688) : French 
Charter (1830). 

7. Complete Triumph of the English People shown in the History 
of Subsequent Reforms. 

V. SUMMATION. 

I. Value of this History and its Lessons to us Americans, 
a. Purpose in this Course of Lectures. 



LECTURES ON HISTORY. 
III. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



I. GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. English History divided into four Periods : 

1. Period of Chaos, (up to 1066). ^ 

2. Period of Centralization, (1066 — 1215). 

3. Period of Organization, (1215 — 1534). 

4. Period of Development, (1534 up to the present time). 

2. Relative Importance of these Periods. 

3. Purpose in the present Lectures. 

II. IMPORTANCE OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

1. Antagonistic Views of Thierry and Freeman. 

2. Hostile Elements before the Conquest, — in Ireland,— in Scot- 
land, — in England. 

3. Political Organization, — Saxen-laga, — Mercien-laga,, — Dane- 
lagtty — Subdivision into Hundreds, — Burghs, — ^Towns. 

4. Judicial Organization — ^Apparent Excellences and Real Defects. 

5. Ecclesiastical Organization — Growth of Power from St. Ninian 
to St. Dunstan. 

6. England's Great Need illustrated by a remark of Hallam. 

III. CAUSES OF THE INVASION. 

1. Feeble Tenure of Hereditary Rights among the Saxons. 

2. William in England and his prospects of Succession. 

3. Harold in France and his prospects of Succession. 

4. Surprises and Treachery. 

5. Twofold Policy and Ecclesiastical Sympathy. 

IV. THE CONQUEST. 

1. The Battle of Hastings and its Results. 

2. Apparent and Real Condition of England. 

3. Unsuccessful Attempts at Organization with Mild Policy. 

4. Successful Attempts with Severe Policy. 

5. Value of that Policy as Shown by Reference to the History of 
Spain, of Italy, of France, and of Poland. , 

6. Two Chief Methods by which William accomplished his pur- 
poses. 

V. RESULTS. 

I. While Rebellions were Successful on the Continent, they were 
Unsuccessful in England. 

2. ' While National Elements on the Coutinent long remained Iso- 
lated, in England they were Consolidated. 
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LECTURES ON HISTORY. 
IV. 

MAGNA CHARTA.— FIRST LECTURE. 



I. POLITICAL COMBINATIONS. 

1. Unpopularity of the Norman Rule — Its Causes considered. 

2. Norman Method as compared with the Continental Method. 

3. Influence of this Method on William's Popularity. 

4. England on the Death of William — France on the Death of 
Richelieu. 

5. Despair of the Nobles leads to Political Combinations. 

6. First Contract between an English King and the English Peo- 
ple — ^The Charter of Henry I., (iioi). 

7. Confirmation of the Charter under Stephen. 

8. Increased Strength of the Nobles. 

9. Fusio.n of the Norman and Saxon Elements into one English 
People. 

10. Resistance to Usurpation thus made possible. 

II. PROVOCATIONS. 

1. Accession of King John, (1199). — How his Infamy Served the 
State. 

2. Rival Claims and Consequent Hostilities. 

3. Philip Augustus of France — ^Apparent Policy — Real Policy. 

4. The Story of Arthur as Illustrating Men and Times. 

5. Consequences of Continental Disaster. 

6. Impulsive First Thoughts — Sober Second Thoughts. 

7. Former Policy of the Church— Peculiar Policy of Innocent III. 
in the Light of the Thirteenth Century. 

8. Excommunication and Interdict — Outburst of Wrath against 
the King. 

9. French Interference, and English Successes. 
ID. " Peter of Pomfret," and English Disgraces. 

11. Surrender at the Moment of Triumph. 

12. England Betrayed and Englishmen Aroused. 

III. ONE GENERAL CHARACTERISTIC OF REFORMS. 
Fanaticism, — Contempt, — Concession, — Organization, — ^Triumph. 



8 LBCTURBS ON ^ISTORY. 

V. 

MAGNA CHARTA.— SECOND LECTURE, 



I. PRELIMINARY EVENTS. 

1. Anger of the People oyer the Vassalage of England to the 
Pope. 

2. Organization under Langton and Pembroke— Oath over the 
Charter of Henry I. 

3. One more Attempt at Conciliation — One more Disgrace. 

4. ** King and Lord of England." 

5. Solemn Oath at St. Edmondsburj — Possession of London. 

6. John's Facility in Putting off his Armor and his Scruples. 

7. The Meeting at Runnymede — Guarantees Exacted. 

(a) National Guarantees, (b) Military Guarantees, 
(c) Political Guarantees. 

8. The King's Rage and Impotency — " Divine Right " as an In-* 
vention. 

9. Grood Service of the King's Infamy to English Liberty. 

II. POLITICAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE CHARTER. 

1. Feudal System in England as distinguished from that on the 
Continent. 

2. Consequent Political Redress of Wrongs in place of Military 
Redress. 

III. SOCIAL RELATIONS EXPLAINING THE CHARTER. 

1. Serfage — ^Villains Regardant— Villains in Gross. 

2. Free Laborers and their Political Rights. 

3. Landowners and the Three Tenures by which Lands were held. 

4. The Nobility— Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, Baron. 

5. Tenure in Chivalry — Scutage — System of Fines. 

6. Why English Nobles favored Reform, while Contental Nobles 
always apposed it. 

7. Military Attempts and their Failures. 

IV. PROVISIONS OF MAGNA CHARTA. 

1. Its general Tone as to the Rights of Nobility and People — Re- 
mark of Guizot. 

2. Respecting the Imposition of Taxes. 

3. Respecting Imprisonment and the Right to a Speedy Trial. 

" NuUus liber homo cafiatur nisifer legale judicium jtarium 
SHorum velfer legem terrce,^* 

4. In Regard to the appointment of Civil Officers. 

5. Provisions for Securing the Enforcement of the Great Charter. 



LECTURES ON HISTORY. 
VI. 

GROWTH OF PARLIAMENTARY POWER. 



I. THE IDEA OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN ANTIQUITY. 

I. In Athens. 2. In Rome. 3. In Roman Municipal Cities. 4. 
In Medieval Republics. 5. Some Modern mistakes. (Rousseau in '*Du 
Contrat Social"). 

II. FIRST ATTEMPTS AT REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

IN ENGLAND. 

I. In the Saxon Period, — Wittena-Gemoie^ — ^Its Powers, — The 
** Law of Athelstane," — Prototype of the House of Lords. 

a. In the Norman Period, — Grand Conseil — Radical differences of 
opinion as to its true character. 

III. DEVELOPMENT IN THE PLANTAGENET PERIOD. 

1. Perfidy of John and Organization of the People. (Brodie's 
Constitutional Hist, of Brit. Empire, Vol. i. p. 4, and Forster*s Essays, 
I., p. 192.) 

2. Arrogance of Henry III., and Firmness of the People. First 
Political Wrongs, — ^Edmund of Canterbury, — Bracton. 

3. Ranke's account of the Difficulty Concerning Naples. 

4. Greneral Spirit of Resistance, — " Statutes of Oxford '*, — Simon 
de Monfort — Representatives of Counties summoned in 1258 — of Coun- 
ties, Boroughs, and Cities, in 1265. 

5. General Increase of Parliamentary Power under Edward III. 
(Stephens' English Constitution, Vol. I., p. 117.) 

6. Further Increase under Henry VI. — Substitution of Bills for 
Petitions, — Establishment of Liberty of Speech, — Qualifications of 
Voters established, — Privileges of the Sheriffs restricted, — The Num- 
ber of Members determined. 

7. Parliamentary Powers in this Period proved : i. By the Over- 
throw of Richard II. (1399). 2. By a General Law fixing the Succes- 
sion, (1403). 3. By Recognition of Parliamentary Claims by Henry 

v., (1413)- 

8. Great Gain for Liberty. 

IV. SUBSEQUENT DOCTRINES AND REFORMS. 

1. "Divine Right" invented by the Stuarts. 

2. The Revolution of 1640 an attempt to reinstate Old Rights. 

3. The Bill of Rights establishes Parliamentary Power. 

4. Reform of 1832— Present Composition of Houses of Parliament. 

V. LESSONS. 

I. As to the True Methods of Reform. 
a. Liberty a Growth^ not a Creation, 
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lO LECTURES ON HISTORY. 

VII. 

WICKLIFFE AND HIS TIME. 



Every True Reform a Growth, — not a Creation. This shown by 
reference to Revolutions in America and in France. The Beginning of 
the Reformation of the i6th Century. 

I. ENGLISH RESTIVENESS UNDER PAPAL RULE. 

1. General unsubmisive spirit of the Germanic Nations. 

2. Early Spirit of Independence in England. 

3. Religious condition of England under John and Henry III. — 
Quotation from Matthew Paris. 

4. Great and Good Service of Grostete and others. 

5. Consequent Condition of the Church under Edward I. 

6. General Condition and Spirit of the Nation under Edward III. 

7. Good Service of Statute of Prorisors^ — Better Service of that 

of Prcemunire. 

II. WICKLIFFE* S EDUCATION. 

1. Early Life of Wickliffe compared with that of Luther. 

2. Fundamental Article of his Creed. 

III. HIS SERVICE IN CLEARING AWAY OLD WRONGS. 

1. In Opposing Monks and Monkery. 

2. In Opposing Demands of the Pope. 

3. In Opposing Excessive Taxation. 

4. Consequent abandonment of the Political Supremacy of the 
Pope in England. 

IV. HIS SERVICE IN ADVOCATING NEW RIGHTS. 

1. The Fundamental Idea of his Teachings. 

2. Service of his Philosophical Studies in the Exposition of Scrip- 
tures. 

3. Matthew Paris quoted to show the Corruption of the Times. 

4. Wickliffe' s Books. "The Last Age." ** Commentary on the 
Decalogue." "The Poor Caitiff, ivriiten in English:' 

5. His great monument, — First translation of the Scriptures into 
English. 

6. The old Hue and Cry, and Wickliffe* s magnificent Defence. 

7. Political Complications, and their Consequences. 

8. The Last Act and the Grandest. 

V. SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 

1. Wherein Wickliffe Failed. 

2. Wherein he Succeeded. 

3. Legacy of Wickliffe to English Liberty. 



LECTURES ON HISTORY. XI 

vm. 

THE REFORMATION,— POLITICAL RESULTS. 



1. Catholic Hopes during the Life of Mary Stuart 

2. Effort to avert the Political Consequences of her Death. 

3. Conflict between the Old and the New. 

4. Tremendous Results of the Issue as seen on the Continent. 

5. Still more important Results in England. 

6. Froude*s opinion as to the relative Strength of Catholics and 
Protestans in the i;eign of Elizabeth. (Hist, of Eng., Vol. XII.) 

7. The Insularity of England Completed. 

I. POLITICAL RIGHTS OF THE CROWN. 

1. Times of National Danger unfavorable to Liberty. 

2. Circumstances which tended to Absolutism. 

3. The Courts of High Commission and Star Chamber,— Their 
Powers and Abuses. 

4. Great Error of Hume in his Estimation of the Period. 

5. " Supplemental Legislation " illustrated by the case of Stubbe 
and others. 

6. Royal constraints in the control of the Revenues. 

II. LIMITATIONS OF ROYALTY BY PARLIAMENT. 

1. In the Levying and Collection of Taxes. 

2. In the Framing of New Laws. 

3. In making Imprisonment without Specification of the Offence 
Illegal. 

4. In requiring Criminal Cases to be tried by Jury. 

III. LIMITATIONS OF ROYALTY BY THE COURTS. 

1. Fundamental Principle that Guilt could not be Presumed. 

2. Organization of the Courts : (A) The Court of Exchequer ; 
(B) The Court of King's Bench; (C) the Court of Common Pleas; 
(D) Justice Courts ; (E) Municipal Courts. 

3 Character of the English Judicial System in the time of Eliza- 
beth. 

4. Extra-Judicial Courts, — Star Chamber, — High Commission. 

IV. REAL POLITICAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND AFTER 

THE REFORMATION. 

1. Evident Superiority of English laws over Continental Laws. 

2. Testimony of Sir John Fortescue and Philip de Comines in the 
Fifteenth Century. 

3. Testimony of French Envoys in 1596. 

4. General characteristics of the Tudprs and of the Stuarts. 

5. What might be expected — what happened. 



12 LECTURES ON HISTORY. 

IX. 
THE REFORMATION,— RELIGIOUS RESULTS, 



I. ANTI-ROMISH SPIRIT OF THE GERMANIC RACES. 

1. Its manifestation in Germany, — the Emperors, — The People. 

2. Its manifestation in France, — Hincmar, — Pragmatic Sanction. 

3. Its manifestation in England, — John, — Wickliffe, — Henry VIII. 

4. Fundamental Cause of the English Reformation in the absence 
of Deep Conviction. 

II. ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

1. True Character of Cranmer's Work, (Lingard Vol. VI., p. 332.) 

2. Great Diversity of Religious Opinions and its cause. 

3. Froude's Remark as to Earnestness of Catholics and Non-Con- 
formists, and Jndifferentism of members of the Established Church. 

4. The Queen's apparent Earnestness, — Her real Indifference. 

5. Her inclination to Cathoticism shown in Choice of Favorites 
and in Enforcement 'of Laws. 

III. FINAL STRUGGLE WITH CATHOLICISM. 

1. The Act of Supremacy Enforced, — The Act of Uniformity 
Neglected. 

2. Sudden Rupture of Good Will, — Conspiracies, — Rebellions, — 
Bull of Pius V. 

3. Spiritual Immigrants, — ^Their Purpose Seen in the light of 
Mendbza's Letter to Philip II. (Froude, Vol. XI., p. 312.) 

4. Universal Alarm, and Union of all Protestants in Common 

Cause. 

5. Demands of Parliament and their Consequences. Throckmor- 
ton, Savage, Babington, Philip II., Henry III., Mary Stuart. 

6. Terrible Earnestness of the English People. 

7. The Queen's Policy Transformed. 

8. The last despairing Effort of the Catholics. 

IV. THE NON-CONFORMISTS. 

1. Origin of the different Sects under Henry VIII. 

2. Their Persecutions under Mary Tudor. 

3. Their Sufferings under Elizabeth. 

4. Opinions of Vaughan and Hallam as their numbers and influ- 
ence. Confirmation of these Opinions. 

5. Unpopularity of the Puritans. Its Cause. Their Real Char- 
acter. 



LSCTURBS ON HISTORY. I3 

X. 

THE AGE OF REVOLUTION. 



Preliminary Sketch of the Great Struggle now to be studied. Gen- 
eral opinions of Authors who have considered it. What it enforced 
that was Old ; what it attempted that was New. Certain Principles on 
which it was based and their part in the History of Civilization. Why 
did the Revolution occur? Double answer. Purpose of the Lecture. 
Certain Dominant Elements in the Progress of Liberty in Europe. 

L FEUDALISM. 

1. Rarbarian Turbulance and Anarchy. 

2. Longing for Rest led to the Establishment of Feudalism. 

3. Feudalism destroyed Anarchy and gave men Homes. 

4. It established Tyranny and gave them Petty Rulers. 

5. Efforts of Kings to break this Tyranny and their Failure. 

6. Efforts of the Clergy and their Success. 

II. THEOCRACY. 

I. Asylums offered by the Churches; Protection, by the Priests, 

a. Moral and Mental Cravings satisfied by the Priests alone. 

3. Influence of the church g^rows into Ecclesiasticism. 

4. Assistance of Nascent Royalty. Quarrel over the Results. 

5. Failure of Ecclesiasticism. Triumph of Royalty. 

III. ROYALTY. 

1. Desperate Struggle between Royalty and Nobility. 

2. More desperatate Struggle between Royalty and the Church. 

3. Change in the Policy of the Church as shown in its treatment 
of eminent Men. Copernicus, Bruno, Galileo, Vesalius, and Others. 

4. Greneral Result. Triumph of Monarchy. 

IV. SPIRIT OF REVOLUTION. 

I. New Leaven of Truth. Slow in its Origin; Sure in its Pro- 
gress. 

a. Revival of Learning; Devotion in Italy to Beauty; in Germa- 
ny to Truth. 

3. Attempt at Reform by Wickliffe and Huss ; — Why they failed. 

4. Attempt by Luther ; — ^Why he succeeded. 

V. THE PEOPLE. 

I. Fruits of the Reformation shown in a Study of Human Rights 
and Overthrow of Human Wrongs. 

a. Logical Connection between Reformation and Revolution. 

3. What occurred in Germany, — France, — Spain, — Italy. 

4. What might be Expected to occur in England. 
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XI. 

ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

Importance of a Monarch's Personal Characteristics in those times 
and in these. Character of the Annals of the seventh century. Ele- 
ments of Success. 

I. PERSONAL CHARACTER OF JAMES COMPARED WITH 

THAT OF ELIZABETH. 

In Views of Grovernment. In Relations of Royalty to the Nation. 
In Business Habits. In Private Pleasures. In Choice of Favorites. 
In Matters requiring Sound Judgment. In Matters requiring Dignity 
of Bearing. In Personal Habits. In Exact Learning. Saying of 
Bacon, — of Sully. Quotation from Harris and from Dalrymple. 

II. GENERAL RELATIONS OF KING AND PEOPLE. 

1. Profligate bestowal of Titles during his jour^iey to England. 

2. Contempt of Law shown by Unlawful Punishments. 

3. Contempt of the People in the formation of a Cabinet. 

4. Discontents. Raleigh and Cobham. 

5. Ecclesiastical Conference in 1604, Testimony of Harrington. 

6. The King's Skill in Offending both Catholics and Puritans. 

7. His Skill in pleasing Bishops of the Establishment. 

8. Sympathetic Alliance of Papists aud Puritans. 

9. Policy of the Papists — Gunpowder Plot. 
10. Policy of Puritans — Reform. 

III. THE KING'S DOMESTIC POLICY. 

1. Bad Financial Management. Consumption of the Crown 
Lands. Anecdote by Osborne. 

2. Assembling of Parliament. Severe Laws against Catholics. 

3. Arrogance of the King. Firmness of Parliament. 

4. The Stuart Fashion. Promises. Money. Falsehood. De- 
mand for Redress. Dissolution of Parliament. 

5. James' fertility in Expedients. Confiscations. Creation of 
Baronets. Monopolies. 

IV. THE KING'S FOREIGN POLICY. 

1. Considerations urging James to render assistance in theThiriy 
Years' War. 

2. Mutual Demands of King and People. Dishonesty of James. 

3. Condition of the Protestant Cause. 

4. Parliamentary Remonstrance, Royal Treachery. 

5. Parliamentary Demand. Royal Insult. 

6. Parliament Aroused. Noble Attitude of Coke and Sandys. 

7. Solemn Protest of Parliament. Royal Violation of the Journal. 

8. Parliament Dissolved. Coke and Sandys Imprisoned. 

9. King's Spanish Policy and how it was frustrated. 
10. James' Last Parliament. Laws against Monopolies. 
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LECTURBS ON HISTORY. 1 5 

XII. 
ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 

(March aTth 1835 to June 15th i8a6.) 



I. THE ACCESSION. 

1. The King*8 apparent Good Qualities. 

2. These qualities give Desperation to the Struggle. 

3. Fundamental Antagonisms of King and People. 

4. What the King had observed of Rojral Power : (i) in France 
under Henrjr IV. and Richelieu, (2) in Spain under Ferdinand, Charles 
I, and Philip II., (3) in England under Henry VII. Henrjr VIII., Eliza- 
beth and James I. 

5. What the People had observed of Popular Power as the Result 
of the Reformation ; (i) in Grermanjr, (2) in England. 

6. First Defiance of Popular Will. 

n. THE FIRST PARLIAMENT. 

1. Recommendations and Desires. 

2. The People base their hopes on the Policjr of Charles as de- 
clared when he was Prince of Wales. 

3. Insurmountable Difficulties growing out of the Marriage con- 
tract. 

4. The King's double-faced Policjr and its Effect. 

5. The Parliamentary Vote. Its common interpretation. Its true 
one. 

6. Real Antagonism. True and false claims. Dissolution. 

7. Three Lessons learned by Parliament. 

8. What the King learned and what he should have learned. 

9. Early Proofs of the correctness of Parliamentary Opinion. 

10. The King's tolerance of Catholics at home, and its influence. 

11. His attempted alliance with Catholics on the continent and its 
influence. 

12. His attempt to regain confidence by a vigorous blow against 
Spain. 

13. Arbitrary Taxation. General Disgraces. Universal Failures. 

m. THE SECOND PARLIAMENT. 

1. Character of this Parliament as described by Whitelock. 

2. The King's fatal policy with the House of Lords. Arundel. 
Bristol. All eyes turned upon Buckingham. 

3. The King's dangerous policy with the Commons. Elections. 

4. Conditional Subsidies. Enquiries concerning Abuses. 

5. Impeachment of Buckingham. Imprisonments of Eliot and 
Diggs. 

6. Demand of the King. Remonstrance of the Commons. 

7. Dissolution. Attitude of the People and of the King. 



l6 LECTURBS ON HISTORY. 

XIII. 

ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I.' 

(From the Dissolution of the Second Parliament June is, i6j6, to the meeting of the 

^Tliird, March 17, iSaS.) 



I. THE FOREIGN POLICY OF KING AND PEOPLE. 

1. Policy of Charles I. contrasted with that of James I. 

2. Antagonism of King and People respecting the Thirty Years 
War. 

3. Antagonism of the same respecting the Huguenots. 

4. The King's purpose and how it was frustrated. 

II. POLICY DEMANDED BY THE NATION. 

1. Peace with Spain. — Considerations which would have made it 
easy. 

2. Alliance with France. — This shown to be possible by the actual 
policy of Richelieu. 

3. Firm Union with the Protestants of Germany. — Facts and 
Sympathies urging such an alliance. Consequences of its failure. 

III. DOMESTIC POLICY. "NEW COUNSELS." 

1. Collection without authority of Tonnage and Poundage. 

2. Robbery of the future Tieasury by the Rental of Crown Lands 
for Ready Money. 

3. Collections of Fines in cases of Religious Delinquency. 

5. Loans forced by means of the Privy Seal. 

5. Taxes exacted of the border Towns. Beginning of Ship-Money. 

6. Oppressive Quartering of Soldiers on the People. 

IV. CONSEQUENCES OF THIS FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

POLICY. 

1. Universal Gloom. This depression deepened by Foreign News. 

2. Charles takes advantage of German demands to force a Loan. 
3i Vigorous Attack upon Property. Inquisition into Opinion. 

4. Royal Declaration. Imprisonment of Clergymen. Military 
Excuses. 

5. War with France. Its fundamental Cause as assigned by 
Clarendon and Lingard. 

6. Discharge of the ** Monsteurs,'* Consequent " 111 Blood." 

7. Intrigues of Pope Urban VIII. (as revealed by Ranke in His- 
tory of the Popes, Vol. II. Bk. VII. Chap. III). Consequent alliance 
of France and Spain. 

8. Spasmodic Energy and Chronic Imbecility. 

9. First expedition to relieve La Rochelle and its disgraceful End. 

10. Great National Grief. Greater National Wrath. 

11. The King resorts to the opposition for Aid and Advice. 

12. The words of Sir Robert Cotton. Parliament called. 

13. Spirit of the People as shown by the Elections and by the Say- 
ing of Clarendon. 
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XIV. 

ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 

THIRD PARLIAMENT. 



I. GENERAL ESTIMATION OF THIS PARLIAMENT. 

I. In Wealth. 2. In Intellectual Power and Legal Culture. 3. 
In Energy of Character. 4. In Social Rank. 5. Quotation from Lin- 
gard to show the Real Character of the Men and the Struggle. 

n. THE FIRST SESSION. 

1. Hostile Spirit of the King shown by his Message. 

2. Cautious but Firm Spirit of the People shown by Speeches of 
Seymour, Wentworth and Coke. (Hansard's Debates, Vol. II. p. 231 
et seq, 

4. Consideration of Illegal Judgment against Recusants. Hay- 
man, Coke, Eliot. 

5. Petition of Right. Four chief greivances complained of. 
Real character of the Petition. 

6. Royal Dilemma. Advice of the Judges. Delphic Response. 

7. Allured' s Letter as Showing the Spirit of the People. {Rush" 
worth's Historical Collections : Vol. I. p. 609.) 

8. Union of Lords and Commons in demanding a Specific Reply* 

9. Joy and Congratulations. Instant and Abundant Supplies. 

10. Tortuous Policy of the King. Steady Policy of the People. 

11. The one Ready Expedient. 

III. THE FRENCH WAR. 

1. Personal Character of the Contest. 

2. Denbeigh*s Expedition. Its Failure. English Disgrace. 

3. The King gives his word, and breaks it. Popular Rage. 

4. Death of Buckingham. Infamy of Lindsay. 

IV. APOSTASY OF WENTWORTH. 

1 . His Political Prospects with the Popular Party. 

2. Interview with Buckingham. Its apparent Results. 

3. Double Reward of his Apostasj* : — Infamy and a Peerage. 

4. His last friendly interview with Pym. 

5. The King, reinforced by Strafford and others, recovers his lost 
courage and calls for a meeting of Parliament. 

V. THE SECOND SESSION. 

1. Mood of the Commons. General Character of the Session. 

2. Religious Troubles. Armenians, Calvinists, Catholics. 

3. Cromwell's First Speech. Protestations of Eliot and Ot^iers. 

4. Turbulence in Parliament. Imprisonment. Dissolution. 

5. The People rage and the King imagines a Vain Thing. 

8 



1 8 LECTURES ON HISTORY. 

XV. 
ENGLAND UNDER* CHARLES L 

SUMMARr OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS, 



Preliminary remarks concerning Instability of Purpose with 
Charles I., and with others. Comparative Evils of different forms of 
Tyranny. Those of Charles' government the worst of all. 

I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERIOD. 

1. Apparent and real Purpose of the King for the Future. 

2. Sentiments of Court and Council. 

3. Views of the People. Two reasons why the Revolution was 
delayed. 

4. Light that comes to us from the Estimation of Clarendon. 

5. False Colors thrown on the Struggle by Hume. 

II. THE KING'S POLITICAL OUTRAGES. 

1. Violation of Parliamentary Sanctity, — Nine members Impris- 
oned, — Papers of Seldon, Eliot, and Hollis seized. 

2. Violation of the Petition of Right by denial of Habeas Corpus. 

3. Persecution of Sir John Eliot to the grave and after. 

4. Royal Fraud in Substituting the First Answer to the Petition 
of Right in place of the Second. 

5. Consequences, — Despair of the People, — Disorganization. 

III. THE KING'S FINANCIAL DEVICES. 

1. Expenses reduced by Treaty of Peace with France and Spain. 

2. Collection of Tonnage and Poundage in spite of Law. 

3. Right of Search. Imprisonment and Fine of Chambers. 

4. Laws dead and buried for centuries raised to Life,-— Compul- 
sory Fines, — Forest Laws, — Rockingham, — Salisbury. 

5. Sale of Monopolies and its disastrous consequences on Manu- 
factories, and on Prices. 

6. Black Mail levied upon the Suburbs of London, also upon 
Cheapside and Lombard Street. The City humbled. 

7. Attorney General Noy brings to light a Precedent for Ship 
Money. Accepted by the King with Thanks. 

8. Opinion of Chief Justice Finch. Logic of Strafford. 

9. How the Defeat of Hampden aided the Cause. 
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XVI. 

ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DIFFICULTIES, 



Reaction against the Beformation in Italy, in Spain, in France, 
and in Germany. Two Antagonistic Principles. The great Battle 
Ground of these Principles, England. 

I. TENDENCY TOWARD RELIGIOUS ABSOLUTISM. 

1. First Phase of the Established Church under Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. 

2. Second Phase of Doctrine as put forward by Bancroft — by Mon- 
tague — by Mainwarning. ** Religion and Alliance.** 

3. Third Phase as advanced by Archbishop Laud, and as sanc- 
tioned by King Charles. 

4. Laud's Methods, — Concentration in the hands of Bishops — In- 
creased Activity of High Commission Courts. 

5. Results: ist. Real Revolution, — Constant gravitation toward 
Catholicism ; 2d, Ecclesiastical Power followed by a desire for Com- 
plete Ecclesiastical Independence. The Doctrine proclaimed by Dr. 
Hall, and confirmed by the King. 

II. TENDENCY TOWARD RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

I. Cause and Extent of Non-Conformist Differences before the 
accession of Charles I. 

2I Character and Purposes of Non-Conformists during the Reign 
of Charles I. Saying of Mrs. Hutchinson. 

3. Union of all Shades of Belief gives to the Opposition a prac- 
tical form. 

4. The Inundation of Pamphlets. Cases of Workman, Prynne, 
Burton, Bastwick, Lilburne. 

5. First real Organization for Political Purposes. 

III. ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN SCOTLAND. 

1. Primitive Form of the Scottish Church and Attempts to 
Change it 

2. Essential Difference between the Scotch Reformation and the 
English. Consequent great mistake of Charles and Laud. 

3. The King both firm and yielding, but always in the wrong place. 

4. Great Popular Activity and Firmness. League and Covenant. 

5. The King twice blusters and twice yields. Chronic Difficulty. 

6. Preparation for Invasion. Peace. Royal Difficulties. 

7. The " Richelieu Correspondence '* comes to the King's Rescue. 
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XVII. 
ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES I. 

From the Meeting of the Short Parliament to the Trial of Strajford, 



I. THE PARLIAMENT FOR REFORM. 

I. Its character as seen by Hume, Clarendon, and Guizot, and as 
seen from the Debates. 2. The Purpose of the King. 3. Petitions. 
4. Citations from Grunstone's and Rudyard's Speeches to Show the 
Temper of the House. 5 Tne King learns a Lesson. The People de- 
mand Guarantees. 6. Tactics of Hampden and of Hyde. The King 
Enraged; Parliament Dissolved. 8. Sorrowof Most;— Gladness of St. 
John and others. 

, II. FROM APRIL TO koVEMBER. 

I. Desperate Situation of the King. 2. Of two Open Ways he 
Chooses the Worst. 3. His treatment of Enemies political and eccle- 
siastical :— The '* Et Cetera Oath,'' 4. Charles tries to crush but only 
hardens. 5. Popular Violence in the City; Royal Violence in the 
Country. 6. Northumberland's Remark concerning Defection. 7. 
Military Movement under Strafford 8. Complaints redoubled in Eng- 
land ; Military Activity redoubled in Scotland. 9 Petitions presented 
by Wharton and Howard. 10. Strafford rages and the Court hesitates. 
II. The King at the End of his Tether. 12. He calls upon a Convention of 
Lords, as before he called upon Cotton. 13. Parliament, and Peace 
with the Scots insisted on. 14. The King yields, — Negotiations are 
begun. 15. The Peers are Security for the King. 

III. THE PARLIAMENT FOR REVOLUTION. 

I. Its Character as seen in the Spirit of the Election, and as indi- 
cated by the words of Clarendon. 2. Its real Purpose and Conscious 
Sovereignty. 3. Its first Work : — Appointment of Forty Commission- 
ers to receive Petitions. 4. Its first Executive Work:— Release of Pris- 
oners. 5. Ovations. 6. Purposes of Strafford and Pym. 7. Pym de- 
livers his blow first. 8. Impeachment of Strafford and Laud. 9. Tri- 
ennial Bill with Guuarantees. 10. Star-Chamber and High Commis- 
sion Swept away. II. The Court stunned into Humility. 12. Unanim- 
ity in Political Affairs, — Variety of opinion in Religious Affairs. 13. The 
King intrigues with the Army for the Suppression of Parliament. 14. 
Parliament ready for Revolution. 
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XVIII. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT : 

TRIAL OF STRAFFORD. 



I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. Power of Self-restraint in Individuals and in Society. 

2. Evidences of National Strength in the Early Years of the Rev- 
olution. 

3. The Event which put an end to Popular Patience. 

4. Evil Forbodings for the Earl of Strafford. 

5. True Place of the Trial in English Criminal History and Juris- 
prudence. 

6. Its value in Establishing Ministerial Accountability. 

7. Its importance in Literary History. 

S. Fundamental Principles on which the Prosecution was based. 

II. CHARACTER OF THE CHARGES AND 6f THE 

EVIDENCE. 

I. Acts done in direct violation Law. 

3. Words indicating Arbitrary Designs. 

3. Counsels tending to the Ruin of the Constitution. 

4. Specifications Extending to three divisions of Public Service : 

1. While Governor of the Council of York. 

2. While Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. 

3. While Prime Minister of England. 

III. PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE TRIAL. 

1. General Theory of the Prosecution compared with that of the 
Defence. 

2. Magnificence of the Trial as reported by Chancellor Baillie. 

3. Interest Concentrated on Strafford and Pym. Sympathy. 

4. Characteristics of the Oratory of Each illustrated by Citations 
from their Speeches as reported in Hansard and Rushworth. 

5. Pj'm's response to the argument: "Ireland is a Conquered 
Country,"— to that of ** Necessity." 

6. Reference of Certain questions to the Courts. Their Decisions 

adverse to Strafford. 

IV. THE ATTAINDER. 

1. Character of the Trial changed by New Evidence. 

2. What the Attainder was, and how we are to judge of it. 

3. Arguments on the Attainder compared with those on the Trial. 

4. Circumstances that hastened the Earl's Destruction. 

I. LAST EFFORTS AND LAST HOPES. 

1. Attempt to Escape. Attempt to bribe Puritan Balfour. 

2. Strafford deserted by Hyde and Falkland. 

3. Atrocious Infamy of the King. ** Put not your trust in Princes.** 
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XIX. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

(^From the Death of Strafford to the Outbreak of the War?) 



I. THE REAL TEMPER OF PEOPLE AND KING. 

I. Necessity of getting into the Life of History. 
3. Real Character of the Times and the Men, illustrated by the 
Speech of Pym against Laud. 

3. Hebraic Type of the Revolutionists, illustrated by Quotation 
from Paradise Regained. 

4. Purpose of the King as revealed by intrigues in Scotland and 
on the Continent. 

5. Earnest work of the Revolution. 

II. CHANGES WROUGHT AND CHANGES ATTEMPTED. 

1. Abolition of Star-Chamber and High Commission. 

2. A Blow at the Bishops in the House of Lords. 

3. Report of Pym. Change of royal Counsellors demanded 

4 The Grand Remonstrance, — Its Importance, — Its Character, — 
Violent Discussion concerning it, — Its Presentation to the King and 
what came of it. 

5. Bill concerning Imprisonment of Soldiers. Breach of Privilege. 

6. Impeachment of Twelve Bishops. 

III. ROYAL INTRIGUES. 

I. Intrigues in Scotland. The "Incident." 
a. Various attempts at Assassination. 

3. Disturbances at London and Westminster. 

4. Attempt to seize "The Five Members.** Consequent Excite- 
ment in London. Petition and Defence. 

IV. THE CRISIS. 

1. Defiance of the King by an Adjournment of Parliament and 
a Command to the " Five Members." 

2. The King attempts Compromise. Too Late. 

3. Triumphal Return of the Five Members. 

4. Criminations and Recriminations. Vigorous Remonstrance. 

5. The Militia Ordinance. Agitation concerning the Command. 

6. The Three Resolutions which ** Shook Charles* Throne and 
Title to the Centre.** 

■ 7. Royal Standard Erected at Nottingham. General Preparation 

for War. 
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XX. 
THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 



The preparation of the remaining Lectures is unfinished a^ the 
Outlines go to Press. It is hoped that the Course may be completed 
by Six Lectures on Subjects as follows, viz., 

One Lecture on The Revolution ; two on England under Cromwell ; 
one on The Reaction ; one on The SufflementaryR9volution; and one 
on The Reforms of the Present Century, 



